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My purpose is not to enter into a general discussion of the 
identification of the individual nor of the various methods pro- 
posed for its accomplishment. Time would not permit, for the 
bibliography alone of this subject would occupy many pages, as 
an examination of the Catalogue of the Army Medical Library 
will show. I shall confine myself to a sketch of the system of 
identification of the individual soldier now in use in the Surgeon 
General’s Office, indicating the necessity for it, the principles 
upon which it is based, an account of its practical workings and 
of the results obtained, and incidentally of the Bertillon system 
of anthropometry, with which the army system is to some ex- 
tent allied. 

It will doubtless be remembered what a serious embarrass- 
ment to the government the reénlistment of deserters, bounty- 
jumpers, and other undesirable characters in the army became 
in the later stages of the civil war; how that, stimulated by the 
enormous bounties paid by towns and county governments and 
the large prices paid for substitutes, men would enlist and desert, 
repeating the process many times. As noted by Dr Robert 
Fletcher in his interesting paper on “Tattooing,” read before 
the Anthropological Society in 1882, an effort was made during 
the civil war, by marking men on discharge with nitrate of sil- 


1 Read before the Anthropological Society of Washington, May 5, 1896. 
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ver, to secure their detection at subsequent attempts at enlist- 
ment, but it had to be abandoned. Probably at that time, in 
view of the vast army then in service, the frequent changes, the 
hurry and confusion of actual warfare, no effective plan could 
have been carried out. 

Familiar as we were with the existence of the evil during war 
times, one would hardly think that it could exist to any serious 
extent in peace and in our present army, yet this reénlistment 
of deserters and dishonorably discharged men became so fre- 
quent that in 1888 it was evident that something must be done 
to prevent it. The efforts that were being made and have con- 
tinued to be made to procure men of better character for the 
army and to elevate the tone of the enlisted men added to the 
importance of keeping out of the ranks deserters and men who 
have been dishonorably discharged. 

I quote one instance of “ repeating ” which has occurred since 
the identification system has been in use, else it would not have 
been known. It illustrates the persistence of these repeaters and 
at the same time the value of the method which has detected 
them. 

Patrick Timlin enlisted February 28, 1891; was dishonorably 
discharged in the same year. He enlisted as William Swift, 
January 14, 1892; was identified by outline card and discharged 
promptly for fraudulent enlistment; again enlisted as James T. 
Cusey. May 2, 1892; was again identified and again discharged 
for fraudulent enlistment; again enlisted as Thomas J. Casey, 
September 15, 1892; was identified and discharged for fraudu- 
lent enlistment. Lastly, he enlisted as James Pearson, May 25, 
1894; was identified and dishonorably discharged, with confine- 
ment for one year. 

The system of M. Alphonse Bertillon had already become 
known and undoubtedly suggested the army system now in use 
to Dr Charles R. Greenleaf and Dr Charles Smart, of the United 
States Army, who were then on duty in the Surgeon General’s 
Office, and to whom the credit of devising and putting it into 
successful operation is due. Messrs B B. Thompson and Walter 
S. Kaye, clerks in the identification division of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office, are also entitled to much credit for their highly in- 
telligent and efficient services in connection with the successful 
working of the system. The identification division of the Sur- 
geon General’s Office is now in charge of Major Smart. 
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Colonel Greenleaf and Major Smart have already published 
brief articles on the subject in the medical journals in 1891 and 
1892, but the subject has not, I believe, yet been presented to 
this Society, nor have the later modifications of this method or 
its results up to a recent date been given. 

A brief reference to the Bertillon system is necessary to an 
understanding of that with which my paper is specially con- 
cerned. 

“The anthropometric system,” as he calls it, of M. Bertillon 
had been in successful use in Paris since 1882, but it was prob- 
ably not until 1885 that the author made it known to the world, 
which he then did by an address before the International Prison 
Congress in Rome, in November of that year. Its merits were 
so obviously superior to the imperfect methods in use, that de- 
pended only on photographs or personal descriptions, that it was 
rapidly adopted throughout Europe. In September, 1887, it was 
adopted by the Wardens’ Association of the United States and 

‘anada, which had been organized earlier in that year. A school 
of instruction in the method was held in Joliet, Illinois, in 1888, 
and the system was soon adopted by the principal penitentiaries, 
houses of correction, and police departments. Central bureaus 
have been established for the filing and examination of measure- 
ments made at different stations. The object is, as is apparent, 
to ascertain the previous history of the arrested men, to iden- 
tify old offenders and to separate them from the new and less 
hardened ones, and thus provide for more intelligent efforts at 
reformation. 

The Bertillon system depends essentially on the accurate meas- 
urements of certain osseous structures, most of which it is fairly 
assumed do not change materially during adult life. They are: 


. The length of the figure. 

. Measurement of the outstretched arms. 
. Measurement of the sitting figure from the bench to top of head. 
. Length of the head. 

. Width of the head. 

. Length of right ear. 

. Width of right ear. 

. Length of left foot. 

. Length of left middle finger. 

. Length of left little finger. 

. Length of left forearm. 
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Appropriate instruments, such as calipers, sliding scales of 
various styles, ete, are employed to obtain accurately the desired 
measurements. 

These measurements are entered on a card which contains 
photographs, full face and right side of head and profile, with a 
notation of peculiarities of feature, such as the nose and color of 
eyes, form of ear, etc, according to a definite system, and last 
a description of scars, birth-marks, and other peculiar marks. 
These three—the measurements of the body, the photographs 
and description of the person, and the distinctive marks—form 
the basis of the system. 

The cards containing the data already referred to are put into 
file-boxes and classified according, first, to the length of the head, 
then by the width, by the length of the left middle finger, and 
so on, each subdivision being again divided into the small, me- 
dium, and large, each one having, of course, definite limits. By 
comparing the measurement of the head of the suspected recid- 
ivist with those of the cards on file and then successively elimi- 
nating those who have different measures of other parts, it is 
easy, of course, to find the card, if one exists in the cabinet, in 
which all the measurements will practically coincide, the final 
detection being made by the photograph and personal descrip- 
tion and distinctive marks. The measurements therefore serve 
not only as a means of identification, but as an index to find the 
other data upon which the final decision is made. 

M. Bertillon has published a recent (1895) edition of his work 
describing his system, in two volumes, text and album of plates. 
The principles remain unchanged, but the work is much ex- 
panded by very minute and exact directions for the required 
procedures. The difficulties in securing exactness in taking these 
measurements have led to the most detailed instructions, even 
to instituting a sort of drill, the motions of the person examined 
being made in three movements or times and each measure 
made from two positions of the examiner. A special chair is 
devised in which the subject sits to be photographed, and the 
instructions as to describing the personal peculiarities are most 
thorough and painstaking and illustrated, as in all parts of the 
work, with cuts and photogravures. The scars and marks come 
last and take a subordinate though important place. Only the 
marks found on the head, upper extremities, and trunk above the 
waist would seem from the instructions to be ordinarily recorded. 
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The United States Army system was, as I have said, probably 
suggested by that of Bertillon. The first scheme that suggested 
itself was the possibility of causing all soldiers to be vaccinated 
at some exact and unusual spot, and thus become marked as 
having been in service. Accordingly, a circular was issued by 
the Surgeon General in December, 1888, requiring that all vac- 
cinations on soldiers should thereafter be made on the outer 
aspect of the left leg at a point four inches below the head of the 
fibula, and that every man be so vaccinated when enlisted or 
reénlisted. It was an ingenious plan, but unfortunately so many 
soldiers became disabled temporarily by the inflammation result- 
ing from the vaccination on the leg that in December, 1891, the 
circular had to be revoked. The scars then made are of value 
even now as evidence of former service. 

The failure of this scheme led to effort to see if the scars, 
birth-marks, moles, and other natural or acquired marks could 
be utilized as means of identification. In carrying out this plan, 
the third division of the Bertillon system, already described, 
that of distinctive marks, is amplified and extended and becomes 
the sole means of identification, and when classified by the 
regions of the body in which they are found furnishes its own 
index. No measurements are taken except of the height of the 
person and of the size of the marks, and no photographs made. 

The Bertillon system is without question a thoroughly scien- 
tific one, most complete and comprehensive, and has demon- 
strated its thorough efficiency and adaptation to its purpose by 
the success with which it has been practiced for the detection of 
criminals and its extension to almost all civilized countries, 
including even Japan. 

The United States Army system cannot be compared directly 
with it, for it was devised for the special needs of the army 
service. It is a sort of “short cut,” to use a popular phrase ; it 
is simpler, avoids the use of special instruments and of the 
camera, but will be shown, I think, to have demonstrated its 
value and sufficiency by the results it has accomplished. Let 
us see how it is carried out. 

In accordance with orders issued in April, 1889, for every man 
who enlists or reénlists the medical officer makes out an out- 
line figure card such as is here illustrated, figures 1 and 2. 
This card shows name and organization, age, height, and color 
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Name, John Smith. 


Age, 23. Height, 67} inches, 


Organization, M. S. (mounted service). Hair, LZ. Br. Eyes, Blue 7, 


White or Colored, W. 
Place of Enlistment, /ort —| 
Date of Enlistment, June 2, 189 


Date of last prior Enlistiney 
None. 


¥// (raised hairy moll 
S. 3/7 1. (scar 3/7 long). 
2 vace., each 1/’ x 


Anchor (tattoo). 


\\e—— Last joint gone. 


Station, Fort ——. 
Date, June 2, 1895. 
(300) 


P. M. (pinhead mole). 


Curved S, x }/’. 


Striated. 


A. B., 
Surgeon, U.S. Army. 


Ficure 1—Front of Outline Card. 
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S. boil 3/7 d. 


Br. B.2/’ x (brown 
birthmark). 


Ficgure 2—Back of Outline Card. 


Flat h. m. (hairy 
mole). 


Last joint gone. 


V. V. (varicose veins). 
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of hair and eyes, the latter according to the scale ] 
on a colored chart, and on this card, as the most 
important data, are entered the scars, tattoos, am- 
© putations, moles, including birth-marks, the loca- 
tion, nature, and size of the marks being accurately 
indicated, as shown in the above figures. Both 
front and back of the body, it will be seen, are rep- 

resented. 

On their receipt at the Surgeon General’s Office, 
2 where they must be sent at once, these cards are 
FT filed alphabetically. Immediately on the desertion 
or dishonorable discharge of an enlisted man, a re- 
port of the fact is made to the Surgeon General. 
+ On receipt of this report the original enlistment out- 
line figure card is taken out of the alphabetical file- 
case and transcribed on office outline cards, like the 
. original card, except that the outlines are on the 

same side. This is done in order that a separate 
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card (one to four are made) may be filed for each 
of the prominent regions in which important marks 
are found and because both sides, front and back, 
of the original card are utilized to save space, while 
this arrangement would be inconvenient for the office 
cards used for identification. The original outline 
i card of the deserter is then returned to the alphebet- 
ical file. Transcripts are also made of the outline 
cards required to be sent in for every convict dis- } 
| charged from the military prisons or dishonorably 
discharged at a post. These office transcripts, of 
which I have said there are usually one to four for 
- each man, are placed in one of two file-cases which 
are called the “ transcript files,” the arrangement of 
which is given in figures 3 and 4. It will be noted 
. that the classification, corresponding to regions, is 
— marked off by dotted lines on the figures on the out- 

line cards. Scars form the most important group, 
7 and are arranged first as to location, L. B. head (left 
back head); PR. B. head, ete ; then according to height 
of subject, those upon individuals under 67 inches 
being placed together, etc. The scar-files, it will be 
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seen, take up not only one entire case but a small part of the 
second. Then come the tattoos, which are similarly classified 
according to regions and subdivided by heights. Then amputa- 
tions, which include, of course, only such minor losses as would 
not interfere with a soldier’s duty, as portions of fingers and toes, 
yet forming, as will be readily seen, a very valuable means of 
identification. Then moles, including birth-marks, also classi- 
fied as to regions, and finally, a separate but small division in 
red (indicated by italics in the figure) for the colored soldiers. 
It should be added that a special file of peculiar and unusual 
tattoos, such as are not likely to appear but once, is kept, which 
sometimes leads to prompt identification without search in the 
regular way. 

You will see, therefore, that the classification runs as follows: 
1st, as to race, white or colored; 2d, as to nature of prominent 
scars, tattoos, amputations, moles, etc; 3d, as to regions in which 
these marks are found, and 4th, as to the height of the individual. 
There are 120 drawers in the file-case, each one having a capacity 
of about 400 cards. The number of transcript cards to date is 
about 36,700 for about 12,150 deserters and discharged soldiers. 
The cards of recruits and reénlisted men now number about 
58,900. 

Of course, time had to be given for the accumulation of cards 
from recruits before the plan could go into effect, but it became 
operative in July, 1890, and has been in successful operation 
since, but slight changes in the system having been required. 
Originally the date on the cards for whites were transcribed into 
two books—one for men with blue eyes and one for men with 
brown eyes. The leaves of the book were tagged so as to show 
divisions as to height in quarter-inches, and the pages ruled in 
perpendicular columns, in which were entered the more impor- 
tant scars and other marks. This arrangement was found defect- 
ive, owing to the uncertainty as to the color of eyes, which was 
liable to be given differently by different observers, and a like 
uncertainty as to the measurement of height, and was abandoned 
for the one now in use, which has been found to work satisfac- 
torily. 

Let us see, briefly, its practical operation. The outline figure 
card of the recruit is, when it comes in, inspected to see if he 
states he has had previous service. If he does, it is placed in the 
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alphabetic file with his prior card, with which it is compared, as 
he might, though a deserter, have reénlisted under his own proper 
name or have personated some other man. If he denies prior 
service, his card is then compared with the cards of the deserters 
and other undesirable men in the transcript file referred to. The 
examining clerk first observes the race of the recruit and his 
most conspicuous marks, noting from three to six of the latter. 
For instance, a white recruit 68 inches tall has, besides numer- 
ous smaller marks, a scar on his left forearm one inch by one 
inch, two sears on his left knee one-half inch in diameter, a sear 
on the calf of his right leg three-fourths inch in diameter, a 
raised mole on his left calf one-eighth inch in diameter, and a 
raised mole between right scapula and right shoulder one-eighth 
inch in diameter. In making the comparison the clerk will take 
the most conspicuous mark, the scar on forearm, first. He will 
withdraw from the transcript cabinet the drawer containing the 
cards of white deserters with scars on left forearm who are 67 
inches tall and over, and beginning his comparison at 67 inches 
height will continue it to 682 inches, allowing an inch for growth 
and a half inch for shrinkage. Should the examination on this 
mark be fruitless, he will make a similar examination for each 
of the other marks noted, after which, if the man is not identi- 
fied, his outline card will take its place in the regular alphabet- 
ical file. If, however, the man is identified in the progress of the 
search, copies of the outline cards of his current and former en- 
listments, together with copies of the examination forms pertain- 
ing thereto, are transmitted to the Adjutant General by letter 
reporting the identification. Ifthe man is a deserter the Adju- 
tant General will by telegraph order his arrest, sending the papers 
in the case by mail. If not a deserter, the telegram will be 
omitted. When the papers reach the post where the recruit is 
stationed the case will ‘be investigated under the direction of the 
commanding officer, who usually requires the surgeon there to 
examine the recruit with special reference to the description of 
the former soldier and express his opinion on the question of 
identity. Ifthe investigation made by the direction of the post 
commander satisfies him that the recruit is identical with the 
former soldier, he will cause appropriate charges to be preferred 
against him, which, when approved by the department com- 
mander, will be tried before a general court martial. In many 
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cases the recidivist is simply ordered to be dishonorably dis- 
charged, by order of the War Department, without the delay of 
court-martial. 

The following notes of cases of identification will, I think, be 
of interest : 

Wade L. Shields enlisted June 9, 1892; discharged without 
honor, Co. A, Fourth Artillery, early in 1893; presented himself 
for enlistment at Cincinnati, August 9, 1894, with the discharge 
paper of Walter B. Dent, formerly a sergeant in his battery, who 
had been discharged October 1, 1893; pretended to be Dent and 
was so enlisted. On receipt of his description in the Surgeon 
General’s Office it was ascertained that he was not Dent but was 
Shields, and the matter having been brought before the Adjutant 
General, he was accordingly discharged without honor early in 
1895. The genuine Walter B. Dent reénlisted within a few weeks 
thereafter. Shields next appeared at Fort Warren, Mass., where 
he was enlisted February 20, 1896, as Lee W. Shields, having con- 
cealed his former enlistment. He was in due course identified, 
tried, convicted of fraudulent enlistment, and is now (April 14, 
1896) serving out his sentence at Fort Columbus, New York. 

John H. Anderson, a colored man, enlisted January 22, 1891, 
and deserted July 11, 1891, from Co. H, Twenty-fifth Infantry ; 
was soon apprehended and discharged, and served a term at 
Fort Snelling, where he was set at liberty October 1, 1892. Soon 
after, it appears from his story, he began to drink heavily, was 
arrested and confined in the St Paul reformatory, where he was 
released in August, 1893. Failing to get work and desperate 
from hunger and privation, he surrendered himself as Felix 
Newsome, who had deserted from the Twenty-fifth Infantry in 
August, 1891. He was brought to trial as Newsome, plead guilty 
(no witnesses to identify being brought forward, in view of his 
plea), and sent to Leavenworth for a year and a half. Soon 
after his incarceration there, in January, 1894, he applied for re- 
lease, setting forth the above facts. An outline card forwarded 
from the prison established beyond doubt that the prisoner was 
Anderson and not Newsome, and he was accordingly set at liberty 
May 26, 1894. 

Michael Jones, a military convict, was released from confine- 
ment at Alcatraz island May 15,1890. He enlisted again at Fort 
Douglas, Utah, July 26, 1890, as William Brady; was identified 
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by outline card, and acknowledged his identity. Pending re- 
ceipt of order directing his discharge, he deserted, and the order 
was révoked. He next appeared at Fort Monroe, Virginia, where 
he was enlisted December 22, 1890, as Michael A. Jones, conceal- 
ing former service. He was identified by the cards as William 
Brady, alias Michael Jones, and admitted that he was ex-convict 
Jones, but denied that he had enlisted and deserted as Brady at 
Fort Douglas. This denial he persisted in until upon trial he 
was confronted by witnesses from Fort Douglas who recognized 
him, and he was thereupon sentenced to dishonorable discharge 
with three years confinement at Leavenworth. 

The results of the work have been as follows: From July, 1890, 
to April 28,1896, 537 men have been identified, 209 as deserters, 
180 as soldiers whose previous service was terminated by dis- 
honorable discharge (with or without imprisonment), and 148 as 
frauds of a minor grade. Of these 49 deserted before final dis- 
position was made of their cases, and 15 others are at present 
awaiting final action ; 402 were discharged the service by sentence 
of court-martial or by orders from the Adjutant General’s Office, 
and 73 were retained in service, of whom 9 were subsequently 
discharged by sentence of court-martial, 4 were discharged with- 
out honor by orders from the Adjutant General’s Office, and 20 
deserted. 

During the calendar year 1890, 18 identifications were made; 
in 1891, 88; in 1892, 123; in 1893, 88; in 1894, 80; in 1895, 101; 
and in 1896, up to April 28, 39. 

In addition to the 537 cases noted, 184 identifications were 
made of men who had left the service—deserters, 113; military 
convicts, 84; others, 37. Three applicants for enlistment were 
identified at the instance of the recruiting officer, making in all 
724 identifications made. 

During the calendar year 1895 the whole number of identifi- 
sations was 121 (including 19 cases of men who had left the 
service and 1 applicant for enlistment identified at the instance 
of the recruiting officer). This number represented the “ re- 
peating” element of 4,929 recruits whose outline cards have been 
examined—i. ¢., of evety thousand recruits enlisted from civil 
life 24.55 were identified through the outline-card records as de- 
serters, military convicts, or otherwise bad characters. 

It may be asked if no failures have occurred; if no men have 
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been identified by the cards who did not prove to be the same. 
It cannot be said that any distinct failures have occurred. The 
records show that in fifteen cases the Surgeon General has re- 
ported that men were probably (not positively) identical, in 
which the commanding officers have stated that, after investi- 
gation, they did not believe the men to be the same. Undoubt- 
edly some of these cases were cases of true identity; also there 
have been five cases in which the evidence was considered suffi- 
cient to justify trial by court-martial, but in which the court 
acquitted the prisoners. One of these men was dishonorably 
discharged by order of the War Department immediately after 
and one acquitted man at once deserted. The failure to convict 
in these cases probably arose from other causes than failure of 
the evidence of identity. 

It will be noted that the number of identifications was greater 
in 1892, soon after the system went into effect, showing evidently 
that the knowledge of the existence of this system has deterred 
the class it seeks to exclude from reénlistment—a result as satis- 
factory as an increased number of detections would be. 

It has been objected that the reception of a scar or a tattoo 
mark after the enlistment card is made out might lead to the non- 
detection of the repeater, these marks not being on the original 
card. This objection might have some force if only one scar or 
mark or the scars and marks in one region only of the body were 
considered, whereas the scars and marks on an average of three 
regions are examined, and all have value in determining the 
question of identity. 

Again, it may be said that in process of time these cards will 
accumulate so as to render identification very tedious. This diffi- 
culty is in a measure met by taking out of the files those of men 
shown by their cards to have reached the age of 40. Thirty years 
is the limit of age for enlistment, and it is presumed that no re- 
cruit would be taken who was ten years older than that age. If 
the number of cards in any drawer becomes unmanageable, the 
difficulty can be met, if necessary, by still further subdividing 
the regions of the body represented. 

The system I have just been describing is specially adapted 
for army use from its simplicity and facility of application. No 
apparatus and no camera or elaborate personal description is re- 
quired. Army recruiting parties sometimes move about from 
town to town and could hardly carry apparatus with them. To 
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comply with the instructions of Bertillon in taking the eleven 
measurements of his system (each twice), take two photographs, 
record a careful description of facial peculiarities. and then of 
distinctive scars and marks would require more time than can 
ordinarily be given to each recruit at his examination. 

Again, as has been pointed out by Lieutenant Colonel Green- 
leaf, it is well to avoid for recruits the use of a system such as 
that of Bertillon, which is associated with the detection of crimi- 
nals. Even the present system has been objected to on the score 
of its similarity to that used for the identification of criminals, 
and still greater would be the objection if exactly the same system 
was used. It is not the greater personal exposure or indignity 
in the Bertillon system but its use with criminals that is objected 
to. There would be a certain advantage if a common system of 
identification could be used for all c!asses, private individuals, 
soldiers, sailors, and criminals, but in the present state of feeling 
in our community it cannot be. Some such system as that now 
in use in the army must for the present at least be relied on. 

Lastly, the success which has attended the use of the army 
system, covering a period of nearly six years, is perhaps the best 
proof ofits value. Failures to identify have been made, no doubt, 
but the large number of undesirable men excluded from the ranks 
amply justifies its inception and continuance. It met with little 
favor with the military authorities at first, but it is now relied on 
as an indispensable agency in maintaining discipline and in im- 
proving the standard of character in the ranks of the army. 


SPIRITUALITY AMONG BuRMESE AND SHans.—The Burmese and 
Shans have an idea that a man’s spirit takes the form of a butter- 
fly, which leaves him when he is asleep or unconscious. They 
have a great objection to arousing any one suddenly from sleep 
“for fear,” as they say, “that his butterfly may not return in 
time.” On the return of a family from a burial, old men tie up 
the wrists of each one to prevent the butterfly escaping. This 
string remains till it falls off, worn out. Priests and chiefs are 
burned, as being a more honorable treatment than burial. It 
is said that when a woman dies pregnant her soul passes into 
torment, and her husband has to enter a monastery and become 
a priest for a certain time to secure her release— Woodthorpe in 
Jour. Anthrop. Inst., August, 1896. 
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A GIGANTIC EARTHWORK IN NEW ‘EXICO 
CAPTAIN D. D. GAILLARD, U. S. A. 


During the progress of the survey of the international bound- 
ary line, United States and Mexico, in July, 1892, there was en- 
countered in Animas valley, Grant county, New Mexico, about 
11 miles east of the point where the boundary line between New 
Mexico and Arizona intersects the international boundary line, 
a peculiar topographic feature, which appeared to be artificial, 
and if so was probably a prehistoric dam. 

I ordered the topographic party under my charge to locate the 
so-called dam and to determine the elevation of its crest and 
foot slopes, lack of time preventing a more extended survey. 
Their notes have now been plotted by me for the first time, and 
the result is shown in the accompanying illustration. The fol- 
lowing brief account of the surrounding region and of the dam 
itself may throw some light on the subject. 


Description of the Region 


This portion of Animas valley lies between the San Luis 
mountains on the east and the Guadalupe mountains on the 
west. It is practically a basin here, but a few miles north of the 
boundary line the low part of the valley narrows and the drain- 
age is to the north; about three to four miles south of the bound- 
ary line is a “divide” separating the waters flowing south into 
Cajon Bonito from those flowing north into Animas valley. 

The annual rainfall of the region is now about 12 to 14 inches, 
more than half of which occurs between July 1 and September 
15, while the evaporation is probably at least 75 inches per 
annum. The climate is delightful and the region abounds in 
game, although in Cajon Bonito, six or eight miles south of the 
boundary line, is the only perennial stream for many miles. 

The greater part of the valley is covered with an alluvial soil, 
apparently of great fertility. The amount of alluvium dimin- 
ishes to the westward of the dam and the soil contains more 
gravel as the foothills of the Guadalupe mountains are ap- 
proached. 
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No deposits of sand were observed within several miles of the 
dam. Even after the heavy rains of midsummer the water stands 
only in broad shallow pools in the lower parts of the valley. 


Description of the Dam 


Measured along the axis of its crest, the dam is 5.5 miles in 
length, while its crest is from 22 to 24 feet higher than the foot 
of its eastern slope. At the point where the change of direction 
in the dam occurs is a breach through which passes the drain- 
age of a watershed of about 25 to 30 square miles. Were this 
breach repaired and the adjacent portions of the dam brought 
up to the prevailing height, it would be capable of forming a 
reservoir with an average length of five miles and a width of 
one-quarter of a mile. The maximum depth would be about 20 
feet and the mean depth about 10 feet. The area would be one 
and one-quarter square miles only. Practically all of this water 
could be drawn out at the point where the breach occurs and 
used to irrigate the portions of the valley to the eastward. 

The dam is composed, as judged by surface indications only, 
of the stiff sedimentary material of the surrounding valley. Its 
slopes and crest are regular and covered during the rainy season 
with a luxuriant growth of grass, but are entirely bare of trees 
or bushes. It has the appearance of great age, and there is now 
no evidence either of irrigating ditches or of excavations from 
which material has been obtained. As shown in the distorted 
sections, the foot of the western slope is from zero to 4.96 meters 
(average 2.92 meters) higher than that of the eastern slope, ap- 
parently due to deposits which in the course of time have been 
collected by the dam and have covered the lower portions of the 
original western slope. If such is the case, deposits might also 
account for the absence of evidences of irrigating ditches and 
excavations and for the present small width of the body of water 
which would be impounded were the breach in the dam repaired 
and the reservoir filled. 

At Yasmall pool of water remains for several days after rains 
and is eagerly sought by hundreds of cattle, which have trampled 
down the slopes in the vicinity, so that the latter are somewhat 
irregular. 

The materials of the dam, the direction of its axis, the regu- 
larity of its slopes, the uniformity in elevation of its crest (for 
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3.5 miles north of K there is an extreme variation of but 0.76 
meters in elevation), the fact that it joins high ground at both 
ends, and its location at a point where it seems very unlikely 
that it could have been caused by natural agencies, all seemed 
to indicate that this remarkable earthwork was of artificial con- 
struction, and such was the impression of almost every official 
of our party ; but, on the other hand, so gigantic is the work— 
requiring, if the western slope once continued as indicated by 
the dotted line in the distorted cross-sections, the handling of 
from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 cubic yards of material—that it 
seems almost impossible that it could have been the work of 
human hands. Again, if constructed for a dam, one is at once 
struck by its extremely flat slopes and by the immense linear 
development of dam constructed to impound such a compara- 
tively small volume of water. 

One of our rodmen stated that from the summit of a small hill 
he thought he observed a continuation of this dam, or possibly 
another dam, several miles to the northwest and north of the 
one I have described. I myself thought I could faintly distin- 
guish some such feature about eight miles north of monument 67. 


[Nore.—That the interesting structure described by Captain Gaillard 
is of artificial character will scarcely be doubted by any one acquainted 
with the remains of the extensive works of irrigation farther westward, 
in Salado and Gila valleys, Arizona. Here may readily be traced the dis- 
tinct outlines of numerous canals of prehistoric origin, varying in width 
from five to twenty-five feet and in length from two or three to ten miles. 
See “‘ Prehistoric Irrigation in Arizona,’’? American Anthropologist, vol. v1, 
p. 323.—F. W. H.j 


New Discovertks IN Kaypr—THe Toms or Queen Novus- 
Horrer.—Mr Morgan recently gave to the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-lettres an interesting description of the recent discovery of 
aroyal tomb inthe pyramid of Dahchour. He said that “ on the 
19th of April I came across a door in the excavations, giving access 
toa long arched passage.” The door was opened with all neces- 
sary precautions, and exposed to view the various objects placed 
there by the priests of the twelfth dynasty or by the family of the 
dead. ‘There were vases of clay still containing the slime of the 
water of the Nile; here pieces of embalmed flesh; farther on 
plates of dried viands. In an angle we found two coffers—one 
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containing alabaster vases of perfume, carefully engraved with 
hieratic characters ; the other, sceptres, canes, a mirror, and 
arrows with their barbs in an astonishing state of preservation. 
It was almost impossible to determine whether this was the 
tomb of a man or woman. It contained arms, as well as objects 
of the toilet. The only indication we could find was the seal 
used in closing the coffer of perfumes; it bore the name of the 
family of the king Tesch-Senbet-f. When all the numerous ob- 
jects found had been sketched in their respective positions we 
began to open the sarcophagus. The stone being lifted dis- 
closed a wooden coffin covered with gold leaf. An inscription in 
gold extended the whole length of the lid, giving the name and 
the title of the deceased, the Princess Noub-Hotep-ta Khroudil. 
The outer case of the coffin was also ornamented with gold leaf, 
and was of natural wood, with the bands of gold bearing the 
inscriptions lined out with a trace of green paint. The mummy 
had suffered very much from humidity, and nothing remained 
but a mass of bones and jewelry, inclosed in the ruins of the 
plaster envelope, which had been entirely gilded. The objects 
inclosed had never been disturbed. At the left were the canes, 
the sceptres, and the flagellum, the curious instrument frequently 
seen in the bas-reliefs of the temples, but never before found in 
so complete a condition. Upon the head were placed a diadem 
of silver incrusted with stones, a serpent (wraeus), and a head of 
a vulture in gold. Upon the breast I found a collar of gold orna- 
mented with fifty pendants, incrusted, and finished at each end 
with golden hawks’ heads of natural size. At the waist was a 
gold-ornamented dagger, and by the arms and feet golden brace- 
lets, ornamented with pearls, cornelian, and Egyptian emeralds. 
The head of the mummy was, as usual, turned to the north. 
At the left of the feet was the caisse @ canopes, gilded like the 
coffin and covered with texts. Among the titles of the Princess 
Noub-Hotep it has never been mentioned that she had been a 
queen. I, however, found in her tomb all the attributes of 
royalty.—Le Temps, Paris. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AT BUFFALO 
W J MCGEE 


The forty-fifth meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science occurred at Buffalo August 22 to 29. 
The scientific work of the meeting was accomplished chiefly in 
the nine sections into which the Association has been organized ; 
the work in anthropology was, as usual, performed in Section H. 
Under the vice-presidency of Alice C. Fletcher, the section was 
organized on August 24 and later by the election of George H. 
Perkins as Secretary (to fill the vacancy due to the death of Cap- 
tain Bourke), and by the election of other officers and commit- 
tees as follows: Councilor, Franz Boas; Press Secretary, A. F. 
Hunter; Sectional Committee, W J McGee, D. G. Brinton, and 
W. M. Beauchamp; member of Nominating Committee, J. Me- 
Keen Cattell ; Sectional Nominating Committee, H. C. Hovey, 
Franz Boas, and Harlan I. Smith. 

The subject of Miss Fletcher’s Vice-Presidential address was 
“The Emblematic Use of the Tree in the Dakotan* Group.” 
The address was a contribution, in the words of the author, “to 
the early history of social and religious development, inasmuch 
as, in tracing the emblematic use of the tree in the Siouan lin- 
guistic group, we follow a people from a comparatively primi- 
tive condition, living in isolated bands, independently of each 
other, to their organization within the tribal structure, com- 
pacted by the force of common religious beliefs.” Beginning 
with a brief description and summary history of the stock, she 
proceeded to elucidate and illustrate the Siouan belief. The 
prevalent concept is that of “mysterious power of permeating 
life,” Wa-ka’-da ; at least among the modern Indians this con- 
cept is anthropomorphic. Certain phenomena are regarded as 
especially mysterious or potent, notably thunder ; after the man- 
ner of Indians, the mystery concept was expressed in social 
organization, and a group of the people were regarded as the 


* Used as a synonym for Siouan. This usage is not in accord with that of Gallatin, 
whose nomenclature has been widely adopted; this student, in 1836, applied the name 
Sioux to the entire linguistic stock, so far as then known, and reserved the name Dakota 
for the most important confederacy in the stock. 
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progeny of Thunder Beings. These Thunder people “ had charge 
of, or took an important part in, all ceremonies which pertained 
to the preservation of tribal autonomy.” Now the Thunder 
Beings are connected in all the myths with the cedar tree; and 
the cedar pole is the tangible representative or embodiment o. 
thunder; thus the tree or pole plays a vital part in Siouan cere- 
monial. Moreover, the social organization and the belief are 
interwoven so that “in the Sacred Pole ceremonies . . . not 
only unity of gentes was required, but unity of authority among 
the chiefs was enforced. . . . The ancient thinkers among 
the Siouan people . . . came gradually to realize the help- 
fulness and power that lay in social unity. Out of this realiza- 
tion these ceremonies were slowly evolved, wherein the pole, 
bearing the topmost branches of the living tree, stood in the 
midst of the assembled people as an emblem of the presence 
and authority of Thunder, the universally accepted manifesta- 
tion of Wa-ka"-da, and also, in its life and growth, as typical of 
tribal unity and strength.” The details on which the interpre- 
tations and conclusions rest were set forth fully. The address 
was a notable contribution to knowledge of Indian mythology. 

On Tuesday morning a resolution on the death of Captain 
Bourke, Secretary of the Section, was adopted, and an appreci- 
ative memorial, prepared by Washington Matthews, was read by 
Dr Brinton. Subsequently Dr H. C. Hovey described certain 
“Symbolic Rocks of Byfield and Newbury, Massachusetts.” 
These rocks are gravestones, milestones, etc, cut and erected in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, apparently by a single 
individual or a family of stone-cutters. They bear a variety of 
pagan symbols, which appear not to have been understood by 
the Puritan inhabitants, and seem to have been commonly re- 
garded as purely decorative. Photographs of a number of the 
symbolic rocks were exhibited. The paper awakened much in- 
terest, several members having seen the inscriptions. 

Professor E. W. Claypole presented a suggestive communica- 
tion on “ Human Relics from the Drift of Ohio.” One of these 
was an 2x-shape stone reported by an intelligent well-digger 
(E. E. Masterman) as found in blue clay twenty-two feet below 
the surface in a well in New London, Ohio, in 1886; the other 
is a smoothed, blade-like stone, found by the same man in gravel 
six feet from the surface while excavating another well in the 
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same place and year. Professor Claypole described the geologic 
relations and exhibited the specimens. The communication 
was not discussed. Professor Wright followed with ‘ Fresh 
Yeological Evidence of Glacial Man at Trenton, New Jersey.” 
In extension and discussion, Professor Putnam described the 
recent operations of his assistant, Volk, at Trenton, exhibiting 
diagrams and specimens produced by many months of labor. 
Volk’s excavations begin in a dark soil or alluvium and pass 
into a yellow, sandy stratum, tentatively classed with the Trenton 
gravels; and chipped rock fragments (wasters or rejects) are found 
in both black and yellow deposits, and appear to be so far dis- 
tinct as to indicate separate culture stages for the two deposits. 
Putnam’s presentation of the results of sustained operations 
raised the general question concerning the age of the Trenton 
gravels and associated deposits and concerning the actual occur- 
rence of artifacts in Pleistocene beds. Brinton pointed out that 
the archeologic operations of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Sciences at Trenton had yielded only negative results ; McGee 
added that this was true also of the extended investigations 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology and the less extensive 
operations by the United States Geological Survey and the Geo- 
logical Survey of New Jersey, and suggested that the geologic 
questions be held in abeyance pending the completion of the 
detailed surveys now in progress under State auspices. 

A brief communication by Horatio Hale on “Indian Wampum 

tecords”’ was presented in the absence of the author. It was 
illustrated by an interesting series of specimens. 

On Wednesday morning McGee described “Seri Stone Art.” 
The Seri Indians make little use of stone in their simple handi- 
craft. Stone-chipping is limited to occasional preparation of 
arrowpoints, and the art seems not to be generally understood 
and is probably acquired. The prevailing use of stone is for 
crushing and grinding animal and vegetal substances used for 
food, for beating out fiber, for making pottery, and for other 
simple purposes. The stones commonly used are pebbles or 
cobbles chosen from the beach, and the well-adapted cobbles 
are preserved, while the ill-adapted are abandoned after a single 
use. If the stone selected is improved by wear it becomes the 
property of the user and may be worn through use into a pol- 
ished discoid implement, serving as muller or hammer, while if 
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it is made less serviceable through wear it is soon abandoned. 
Through this selective process an exceedingly crude type of im- 
plement is produced, which differs from both the paleolithic 
and neolithic type, as commonly defined, in the absence of de- 
sign. It might be desirable to distinguish this primitive type 
as protolithic. The paper was discussed by Brinton and others. 
Thruston followed with an exhibition of splendid chipped flints 
and carved shells from Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Brinton described “ The Psychic Source of Myths,” pointing 
out that myths current in particular tribes are partly of local 
origin, as shown by connection with local features, partly derived 
from foreign sources. In general, he deprecated the attempt to 
establish borrowing, except in those cases in which the evidence 
is definite and complete, since the method, as commonly pursued, 
leaves out of account those elements which are due to the essen- 
tial unity of the human mind, and the necessary laws governing 
its activity. He emphasized the conclusion from recent research 
that these psychic laws are so universal and so influential as to 
explain the striking similarity of myths found in various parts 
of the world. Boas followed with an admirable exposition of 
“ The Limitations of the Comparative Anthropological Method,” 
and Beauchamp presented an account of “Aboriginal Occupation 
of New York,” illustrated by a map showing the distribution 
and movements of the Indian tribes, as ascertained through 
prolonged researches. The communications were freely and 
favorably discussed. 

On Thursday Cattell described the methods pursued in “ Physi- 
cal and Mental Measurements of Students of. Columbia Univer- 
sity,” and made a forcible plea for raising the standards of work 
in observational psychology. Boas followed with a valuable 
account of “ Anthropometry of the Shoshone Indians,” and 
Beauchamp read a paper on “ Onondaga Games.” McGee de- 
scribed the “‘ Papago Time Concept,” which is essentially quad- 
ruplicate, or, as the Indians explain, possesses four “ turns,” so 
that the period is not considered perfect until it has been four 
times completed. Boas and others discussed the subject, point- 
ing out analogies, though of somewhat less definite character, 
among other tribes. He also presented a communication on 
“The Beginning of Zooculture,” in which zooculture was defined 
as comprising three stages in the conquest and cultivation of 
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animals: (1) the initial stage of mutual tolerance in which the 
relation is collective, (2) the stage of domestication in which 
individual ownership arises, and (3) the stage of physical and 
psychical modification by feeding, breeding, etc. Suggestions 
concerning terminology for the general process and for the three 
stages were invited. The paper was discussed by Woodrow, 
Le Conte, Boas, Cattell, and others. 

A paper relating to “ Recent Discoveries and Discussions as 
to Pigmy Races,” by R. G. Haliburton, was presented and dis- 
cussed, and Harlan I. Smith described Certain Shamanistie 
Ceremonies among the Ojibways ” in an instructive manner. A 
paper entitled “ Notes on the Theological Development of one 
Child,” by Fanny D. Bergen, attracted interest and elicited some 
criticism ; it was an apparently faithful record of the mental 
erowth of a boy insulated, so far as practicable, from customary 
theistic teaching and association. Miss Fletcher followed with 
“Notes on Certain Beliefs concerning Will Power among the 
Siouan Tribes,” in which she pointed out that certain terms indi- 
cate the existence of abstraction or the power of forming abstract 
conceptions among the Indians—e. g., the literal translation of 
the Omaha term fora railway train is “it of its own accord runs.” 
This and other examples were cited to exemplify what Hum- 
holdt styled “the idea of personality ” among the aborigines. 

A communication from William Wallace Tooker, on the “Mean- 
ing of the Name Manhattan,” was read, from which it appears 
that the name probably connotes an island with wooded hills. 

On Friday a number of papers were presented, including “ Fin- 
land Vapor Baths,” by H. W. Smith; “ The Temple of Tepoztian, 
Mexico,” by M. H. Saville (not present); “The Preservation of 
Local Archeological Evidence,” by Harlan I. Smith; “ Results 
of Recent Cave Exploration in the Eastern United States,” by 
Henry C. Mercer (not present); ““Cupped Stones,” by Franz 
Boas ; “ Pueblo Indian Clans,” by F. W. Hodge (not present) ; 
“ Mescal Plant and Rite,” by James Mooney (not present); and 
“Recent Explorations in Honduras by the Peabody Museum,” 
by F. W. Putnam. The last-mentioned communication was a 
clear exposition of the results of researches concerning the pre- 
historic works of Honduras, which have been found of remark- 
able extent and archeologic interest; in some cases three series 
of ruins representing different periods and culture stages are 
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superimposed ; and the architectural and decorative features and 
the inscriptions and modeling have been found to throw much 
light on the development of that partial civilization indigenous 
to America which has attracted all students of Peru, Central 
America, Yucatan, and Mexico. The paper was discussed at 
length. A few papers were, in the absence of the authors, pre- 
sented by title only. 

The meetings of Section H were highly gratifying in the num- 
ber and excellent quality of the papers presented; it*was the ex- 
pressed opinion of several leading anthropologists present that, 
so far as the science of man is concerned, the Buffalo meeting 
was never excelled and seldom equaled in the value of the con- 
tributions, the wisdom of the discussions, and the harmony of 
the sessions; and the success of the meetings was a subject of 
frequent congratulation to Vice-President Fletcher and Perma- 
nent Secretary Putnam. It may be noted that a few titles sub- 
mitted were, as is usual, rejected in Section H; and it is a matter 
of regret that some of these were afterward accepted and pre- 
sented in another section, and, in one or two instances, foisted on 
the daily press, thereby conveying an erroneous impression con- 
cerning the real work of the Association in matters pertaining 
to anthropology and cognate subjects. 

Through the action of Section H, the venerable philologist 
and ethnologist, Horatio Hale, was made a life member of the 
Association ; and, on recommendation of the Section, a Standing 
Committee of the Association was appointed to consider and 
report on “ The Ethnography of the White Race in the United 
States.” The committee named by the Council consists of 
D. G. Brinton, chairman; J. McK. Cattell, W. W. Newell, 
W J McGee, and Franz Boas. A special committee was also 
appointed to promote the interests of the Section. 

Detroit was selected as the place of meeting in 1897, with the 
expectation that many of the members will subsequently par- 
ticipate in the meeting of the British Association at Toronto. 

The general officers elected are Wolcott Gibbs, President ; 
F. W. Putnam, Permanent Secretary ; Asaph Hall, Jr, General 
Secretary; D.S. Kellicott, Secretary of the Council, and R. 5. 
Woodward, Treasurer. The officers chosen for Section H were 
W J McGee, Vice-President, and Harlan I. Smith, Secretary. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A Monument to Pasteur.—It has been decided to erect, in 
one of the principal squares of Paris. a monument to the memory 
of Pasteur, and that this shall be done by voluntary subscrip- 
tions obtained in all civilized nations. The Paris committee has 
therefore authorized the organization of a committee for the 
United States in order to give the people an opportunity to assist 
in erecting this tribute of appreciation. This committee for the 
United States is as follows: 


Dr D. E. Saumon, Chairman, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Dr E. A..pE Scnwernrrz, Secretary, 
President of and representing the Chemical Society of Washington, 
Chief Chemist Biochemie Laboratory. 
Dr G. Brown Goons, Treasurer, 
Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Dr GrorGE M. SrernBera, 
Surgeon General, U. S. Army. 
Dr J. Rurvus Tryon, 
Surgeon General, U. S. Navy. 
Dr J. Watter Wyman, 
Surgeon General, U. S. Marine Hospital Service. 
Pror. 8. F. Emmons, 
U.S. Geological Survey, representing the Geological Society. 
Pror. Lester F. Warp, 
President of and representing the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington. 
Dr B. Frencu, 
Representing the Medical Society of the District of Columbia. 
Hon. Garpiner G. 
President of and representing the National Geographic Society. 
Mr C. L. Marat, 
Assistant Entomologist, U.S. Department of Agriculture, repre- 
senting the Entomological Society. 
Dr Cu. WARDELL STILEs, 
Zoologist, U. 8S. Bureau of Animal Industry, representing the Bio- 
logical Society of Washington. 


The members of this committee will be glad to receive and 
transmit any funds that may be raised. They supply subscrip- 
tion blanks, which when filled will be forwarded to Paris for 
preservation. 
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A MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ANTHROPOLOGIC 
LITERATURE 


COMPILED BY ROBERT 


Antontini (G.) Un precursore di 
Lombroso nel secolo xvii. Ber- 
gamo, 1896. 8°. 


Bannwarth(E.) Anthropologische 
Wandtafeln herausgegeben von 
*** Nos. i-9. Leipzig, 1896, J. 
A. Barth, 9 pl. fol. 


Bartels (Max). Ueber Schiidel- 
Masken aus Neu-Britannien be- 
sonders eine mit einer Kopfver- 
letzung. [Reprint from: Bastian- 
Festschrift.] Berlin, 1896, 16 p., 
8°. 

Bérenger-Féraud (J.-B.) Super- 
stitions et survivances ¢étudiées au 
point de vue de leur origine et de 


leurs transformations. 2. vols. 
Paris, 1896, Leroux, xii, 543, 


539 p. 8°. 


Festschrift fiir Adolf Bastian zu 
seinem 70. Geburtstage, 26. Juni, 
1896. Berlin, 1896, D. Reimer. 8°. 
Gaudry (Albert). Essai de palé- 
ontologie philosophique. Paris, 


186, Masson et Cie. 8°. Also 
[Rev.] in: Rev. scient., Par., 
1896, 4. s., vi, 101-103. 


Granada Resefia historico-de- 
scriptiva de antiquas y modernas 
supersticiones del Rio de la Plata. 
Montevideo, 1896, 500 p. 8°. 


Haas (A.) Riigensche Sagen und 
Mirchen. 2. Aufl. Stettin, 1896, 


Burmeister. 8°. 


Habben (fF. H.) London street 
names: their origin, signification 
and historic value; with divers 
notes and observations. London, 
1896, T. F. Unwin, 264 p. 8°. 

Hirth (Friedrich). Ueber den Ver- 
fasser und Abschreiber der chi- 
nesischen Inschrift am Denkmal 
des KOl Tiigin. [Reprint 
T’oung pao, vii, 2.] Leide, 1896, 
E. J. Brill, 7p. 8°. 


FLETCHER, M. D. 


Houzé Le Pithecanthropus 
erectus. Discussion. [Reprint 
from: Rey. de PUniv. de Brux- 
elles.] Bruxelles, 1896, Bruylant- 
Christophe, 42 p. 8°. 

von Jacobs (Hermann). Das Volk 
der ,,Siebener-Ziihler.’’ Riick- 
schluss aus der Form der « arabis- 
chen Ziffern” auf ihre Herkunft. 
Berlin [1896], von Jacobs, 45 p. 8°. 

de Kerbeuzec (H.) Coujou-Breiz. 
1 série: Plougasnqu. [Breton 
folk-tales superstitions. | 

aris, 1896, E. Bouillon, x, 162 p. 

Krauss (F.S.) Bajuwaren in Gus- 
larenliede. [ Reprint from: Forsch. 
z. Kultur u. Litteraturgesch. 
Bayerns.] Ansbach & Leipzig, 
1896, Eichinger, 152 p. 8°. 

Lemesle. Les irresponsables de- 
vant la loi. ' Paris, 1896, 74 p. 8°. 

Lenz (Rodolfo). Glosario de la 
lengua Atacamefia. Santiago de 
Chile, 1896, A. Echeverria i Reyes, 
36 p. 8°. 

McLennan (J. F.) Studies in an- 
cient history. The second series, 
comprising an inquiry into the 
origin of exogamy. Edited by 
the author’s widow and Arthur 
Platt. London & New York, 1896, 
Macmillan & Co., xiv, 605 p. 8°. 

Madsen (A. P.) Gravhije og Grav- 
fund fra Stenalderen i Danmark. 
Det 6stlige Danmark. Kjbben- 
havn, 1896, 38 p., 50 pl. 4°. 

Mielke (Robert). | Volkskunst. 
Magdeburg, 1896,\V.Niemann. 8°. 

Moore (Clarence B.) Additional 
mounds of Duval and of Clay 
Counties, Florida. Mound _ in- 
vestigation on the East Coast of 
Florida. Certain Florida coast 
mounds north of the St. Johns 
River. (n. p.!, 1896, 30 p., 2 pl. 
fol. 
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Ottolenghi (Salvatore). Alcuni 
problemi di antropologia crimi- 
wéle nell’éra presente. Torino, 
1896. 8°. 

Pantukhoff (J. J.) [Caverns and 
modern habitations in the Cau- 
‘asus. Tiflis, 1896, 137 p.,26 pl. 8°. 

Schlegel (Gustav). Die chinesische 
Inschrift: auf uigurischen 
Denkmal in Kara Balgassun tiber- 
setzt und erliiutert. [Mem. Soe. 
finno-ougrienne, ix.] Helsing- 
fors, 1896. 4°. 

Schuller (G.) Der siebenbiirgische- 
siichsische Bauernhof und seine 
Bewohner. Eine kulturhistor- 
ischeSkizze. Hermannstadt, 1896, 
Drotleff, 41 p. 8°. 

Schwerdtfeger. Die Heimath der 
Homanen. Cruttinnen, 1896, 
Selbstverlag, 25 p. roy. 8°. 

Societa italiana d’autropologia. 
Classificazione decimale per bib- 
lioteche, schedarii, ecc., secondo 
il metodo del Melvil Dewey. 
Indice relativo abbreviato per uso 
degli antropologi. [Suppl. to: 
Arch. perVantrop., xxvi, fase. 1.] 
[ Firenze, 1896, 8. Landi], 27 p. 8°. 
tone (The) idols of New Mexico. 
A description of those beionging 
to the Historical Society. Santa 
Fé, 1896, 17 p. 12°. 

Theall (G. McCall.) The Portu- 
guese in South Africa, with a de- 
scription of the native races be- 
tween the river Zambesi and the 
Cape of Good Hope during the 
16th century. London, 1896, T. 
F. Unwin. 8°. 

Ward (Lester F.) The principles 
of sociology. [Reprint from: Pub. 
Am. Acad. Polit. & Soc. Sc.] 
Philadelphia, 1896, 31 p. 8°. 

Weinhold (Karl). Zar Geschichte 
der heidnischen Ritus. [Abhandl. 
d. k. preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch. 
mm Berl.] Berlin, 1896, G. Reimer, 
50 p. roy. 8°. 

Zahm (J. A.) Evolution and dogma. 
Chicago, 1896, 488 p. 8°. 

Zeithammer (Leopold M.) Land 
und Leute des Bohmerwaldes. 
Winterberg, Wien, 1896, F. Grot- 
tendiek, 168 p. 8°. 
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Abel (J. J.) and W. S. Davis. 
On the pigment of the negro’s skin 
and hair. J. Exper. M., N.Y., 1896, 
i, 361-400, 1 pl—Allen (H.) Crania 
from the mounds of the St. Johns 
River, Florida. A study made in 
connection with crania from other 
parts of North America. J. Acad. 
Nat. Se., Phila., 1896, n. s., x, 367- 
448, 22 pl. Also, Reprint —_Ammon 
(O.) L’infantilisme et le féminisme 
au conseil de révision. Anthropolo- 
gie, Par., 1896, vil, 285-308.—Ardu 
Onnis (E.) Contributo all’antro- 
pologia della Sardegna, Arch. per 
Vantrop., Firenze, 1896, xxvi, 27-52. 
—Baier (R.) Die Goldgefiisse von 
Langendorf.  Ztschr. f. Kthnol., 

3erl., 1896, xxviii, 92-96, 1 pl.— 
Baldwin (J. M.) The genius and 
his environment. Pop. Se. Month., 
N. Y., 1896, xlix, 312; 522.—Bar- 
tels (M.) Lactatioserotina in Java. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. 
Anthrop., 1896, (110-112). 
Zwei Zauber-H6lzer der Bavenda in 
Transvaal. Jbid., (109). — Bates 
(W. C.) Creole folk-lore from Ja- 
maica. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & 
N. Y., 1896, ix, 121-128.—Beauvois 
(E.) Pratiques et institutions re- 
ligieuses d’origine chrétienne chez 
les Mexicains du moyen jge. Rev. 
de quest. scient., Louvain, 1896, 
2. s., x, 166-211.—Beddoe (J.) 
Selection in man. Se. Progress, 
Lond., 1896, v, 384-397.—Beyer (A.) 
Bremens jiingste Bildungsstiitte. 
[Das Museum fiir VOlkerkunde. ] 
Gartenlaube, Leipz., 1896, 219-222. 
—Beyer (H.G.) The influence of 
exercise on growth. J. Exper. Med., 
N. Y., 1896, i, 545-558. — Bigger ( 
J.) Prehistoric settlements at Port- 
nafeadog, in the parish of Moyrus, 
Connamara. Proc. Roy. Trish Acad., 
Dubl., 1896, 3. s., ili, 727-732, 3 pl. 
—Boas(}F.) The decorative art of 
the Indians of the North Pacitic 
Coast. Science, N. Y. & Lancaster, 
Pa., 1896, n. s., iv, 101-103.—Bog- 
giani(G.) I Caduvei: studio intorno 
ad una indigena dell’Alto 
Paraguay nel Matto Grosso (Bra- 


sile). Mem. Soc. geog. ital., Roma, 
1896, vi, 237-293.—Bottin. Sépul- 
| tures sous tumulus 4 Canneaux 
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throp. de Par., 1896, vi, 223-225.— 
Boule (M.) Les cavernes d’Oban 
(E cosse). Anthropologie, Par., 1896, 
vii, 319-324.—Bourke \J.G.) Notes 
on the language and folk-usage of 
the Rio Grande Valley. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1896, ix, 
81-116.—Brinton (D. G.) Onthe 
oldest stone implements in the 
eastern United States. J.Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond., 1896-7, xxvi, 59-64. 
—Capitan (L.) Importance des 
études pathologiques en anthro- 
pologie générale. Rev. mens. de 
Ecole d’anthrop. de Par., 1896, vi, 
201-211.—Cartailhac (E.) Quel- 
ques faits nouveaux du_ préhis- 
torique ancien des Pyrénées. An- 
thropologie, Par., 1896, vii, 309- 
318.—Cassidy (S.) Theaboriginal 


doctors of Australia. Am. Med.- 
Surg. Bull., N. Y., 1896, x, 182- 


183.-— Chamberlain (B. H.) A 
preliminary notice of the Luchuan 
language. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1896-7, xxvi, 47-59.—Coffey (G.) 
On a double-cist grave and remains 
recently discovered at Oldbridge, 
Co. Meath. Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., 
Dubl., 1896, 3. s., ili, 747-752.— 
Collignon { R. jet J Deniker. Les 
Maures de Sénég: al. Anthropologie, 
Par., 1896, vii, 257-269,—Cony beare 
(F. 6) The Barlaam and Josaphat 
legends. Folk-Lore, Lond., 1896, 
vii, 101-142.—Corrado(G.) Perla 
proiezione ortogonale delle norme 
delcranio. Ann.dinevrol., Napoli, 
1896, xiv, 18-27, 1 pl.—Creagh (C. 
V.) Onunusual forms of burial by 
people of the east coast of Borneo. 
J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1896-7, 
XxV1, 35-36, pl_—Debierre (C.) 
A propos des organes dits reversifs; 
Patavisme et les faits. Arch. d. se. 
méd. * * * de Bucarest, Par 
1896, i, 285-298.—Dunean (L. L.) 
Fairy beliefs and other folklore 
notes from County Leitrim. Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1896, vii, 161-183.— 
Eulenburg (A.) Ueber Schulner- 
yositiit und Schuliiberbiirdung. 
Gartenlaube, Leipz., 1896, 176-180. 
—Fallot & Robiolis. Un cas de 
criminalité remarquablement_ pré- 
coce. Arch. d’anthrop. crim., Lyon 
& Par., 1896, xi, 375-378. —Péié (C.) 
Faits relatifs 4 la tendance a la va- 
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riation sous linfluence de change- 
ments de milieu. Compt. rend. Soc. 
de biol., Par., 1896, 10. s., iii, 790-792. 
—FGrstemann (K.) Neue Maya- 
forschungen. Globus, Brnschweg., 
1896, xx, 37-39.—Praser (J.) Notes 
on Oceania. Am. Antiquarian, Good 
Hope, UL, 1896, xviii, 201-203.— 
Frazer (W.)and B. Johnson. On 
five gold fibulze lately discovered in 
the South of Ireland, and on the 
art processes used in their manu- 
facture. Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., 
Dubl., 1896, 3. s., ili, 776-783, 1 pl. 
—Giglioli(E.H.) La Trebbiatrici 
guernita di pietre in uso presso 
alcune tribi berbere nella Tunisia. 
Arch. per l’antrop., Firenze, 1896, 
Xxvi, 53-56. — Gotze (A.) 
Feuerstein-Werkstitte in Thiirin- 
gen. Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. 

f. Anthrop., 1896, (119-122).—Gold- 
merstein (L.) Magical sacrifice in 
the Jewish Kabbala. Folk-Lore, 
Lond., 1896, vii, 202-204.—Gros 
(H.) Les populations de la Poly- 
nésie francaise en 1891: étude eth- 
nique. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Par., 1896, 4. s., vii, 144-160.— 
Guimet. L’Isis romaine. Compt. 
rend. Acad. d. inser. et belles-let- 
tres, Par., 1896, 4. s., xxiv, 155-160, 
18 »pl.—Hampel (J.) Neuere Stu- 
dien tiber die Kupferzeit. Ztschr. 
f. Ethnol., Berl., 1896, xxviii, 57- 
9i.—Hartman (C. V.) Indianer i 
nordvestra Mexiko. Ymer, Stock- 
holm. 1895-6, 272-290.—Hawkins 
(J.) An old Mauma’s folk-lore. J. 
Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N.Y., 1896, 
ix, 129-131. —Heath (R.) Living in 
community: a sketch of Moravian 
Anabaptism. Contemp. Rev., Lond., 

1896, 247-261.—von Hesse-War- 
tegg (E.) Kinderleben bei den Ja- 
panern. Gartenlaube, Leipz. , 1896, 
240-243.—Hirsch (W.) 
of hysteria. Pop. Sc. Month., N 

Y. “1896, xlix, 544-549. —Hirth (F.) 

Ueber den Seeverkehr Chinas im 
Altertum nach chinesischen Quel- 
len. Geog. Ztschr., Leipz., 1896, ii, 
444-449.—Hisa (M.) Some Japan- 
ized Chinese proverbs. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1896, ix, 
132 138.—Hérnes (M.) Die “ Bla- 
sen’? an den Pferdemiiulern der 
Ciste von Moritzing. Verhandl. d. 
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Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 1896, 
(112-115). — Hovelacque (A.) et 
G. Hervé. Etude de 55 cranes 
de la region de Faucilles (départ- 
ment des Vosges). Rev. mens. de 
l’Keole d’anthrop. de Par., 1896, vi, 
212-222.—Inouye (T.) Ueber die 
eigenthtimliche Farbe des Augen- 
hintergrundes der mongolischen 
Race. Centralbl. f. prakt. Augenh., 
Leipz., 1896, xx, 200-205. —Joach- 
imsthal (G.) Angeborene Hand- 
Anomalien. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 1896, (57-63). 
—Kiesow (I.) Beitriige zur phy- 
siologischen Psychologie des Ge- 
schmacksinnes. Phil. Stud., Leipz., 
1896, xii, 255; 464.—-Kisak Tamai. 
Die Erforschung des Tschinwan- 
Gebietes auf Formosa durch die 
Japaner. Globus, Brnschweg., 1896, 
Ixili, 93-98.—Korte (A.) und R. 
Virchow. Funde aus dem nord- 
westlichen Phrygien und von Salo- 
nik. Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. 
1896, (128-126) -—Lang 
Passing through the fire.” 
of the “Moloch rite. 
‘ontemp. Rey., Lond., 1896, 232- 
246.—Laufer (B. ) Zur Geschichte 
des Schminkens in Tibet. Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1896, 63-65.—La- 
vrand (H.) Unité de lespéce hu- 
main. J.d.se. méd. de Lille, 1896, 
ii, 73-84.—Lewis (T. H.) Prehis- 
toric remains at St.Paul, Minnesota. 
Am. Antiquarian, Good Hope, I1., 
1896, xxvi, 207-210. — Livi (R.) 
Geografia ed orografia della statura 
e del colore dei capelli e degli occhi 
in Italia. Arch. per Pantrop., Fi- 
renze, 1896, xxvi, 17-26, 1 map.— 
Lombroso (C.) Die neuesten ana- 
tomischen Entdeckungen der an- 
thropologie der Verbrecher. Biol. 
Centralbl., Leipz., 1896, xvi, 571- 
577. — Lortet. Allongement des 
membres inférieurs du a la castra- 
tion. Arch. d’anthrop. crim., Lyon 
& Par., 1896, xi, 361-364.—von 
Luschan (F.) Defecte des Os tym- 
panum an kiinstlich deformirten 
Schiideln von Peruanern. — Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., 1896, (69-74, 1 pl.). 
Drie trepanirte Schiidel von Tene- 
rife. Ibid., (63-65). Das 


Hakenkreuz in Afrika. Jbid., (137- 


141). Schidel mit Narben 
in der Bregma-Gegend. Thid., (65- 
69).—Makowsky (A.) Beitriige 
zur Urgeschichte Miihrens. Mitth. 
d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1896, 
xxvi, 87-90, 1 pl.— Manouvrier et 
E. Dubois. Le Pithecanthropus 
erectus. Tribune méd., Par., 1896, 
2.s., Xxvili, 569-57 1.—Mantegazza 
(P.) Gli Indiani Calchaqui e le 
ultime scoperte etnologiche dell’ 
Ambrosetti nell’ Alto Parand e 
nella Provincia di Salta (Republica 
Argentina). Arch. per. l’antrop., 
Firenze, 1896, xxvi, 61-68, 
Il poliedrismo del cranio umano. 
TIbid., 57-60.—Masoin. L’alcool- 
isme dans ses rapports avec la crim- 
inalité. Bull. Acad. roy. de méd. de 
Belg., Brux., 1896, 4. s., x, 407-417. 
—Matas (R.) The surgical pecu- 
liarities of the negro. Syst. Surg. 
(Dennis), Phila., 1896, iv, 839-869.— 
Meige (H.) Les nains et les bossus 
dans V’art. N. iconog. de la Sal- 
pétriére, Par., 1896, ix, 161-188, 
3 pl.—Mertins (O.) Depotfunde 
der Bronzezeit in Schlesien. Schle- 
siens Vorzeit in Bild u. Schrift, 
Bresl., 1896, vi, 291-384. Also, 
Reprint.— de Mortillet (G.) Les 
monuments mégalithiques classés 
de la Charente et de la Charente- 
Inférieure. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. 
de Par., 186, 4. s., vii, 119-130.— 
Myres (J. L.) Prehistoric man in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. Se. 
Progress, Lond., 1896, v, 835-359.— 
de Nadaillac. L’évolution et le 
dogme. Rey. de quest. scient., 
Louvain, 1896, 2. s., x, 229-246.— 
Peet (S. D.) Early American ex- 
plorations among the Pueblos. Am. 
Antiquarian, Good Hope, IIl., 1896, 
Xxvi, 228-245, 6 pl. —Perrin (P.) 
Les mariages consanguins et leurs 
conséquences. Gaz. hebd. de méd.‘ 
Par., 1896, xliii, 626.—de Pietra 
Santa. Lrile de Madagascar 4 la 
fin du xviii® siécle: Mayeur, 1758 a 
1787. J. @hyg., Par., 1896, xxi, 
361-364.—Prompt. De la terre 
sigillée. Dauphiné méd., Grenoble, 
1896, xx, 145-159.—Ray (S. H.) 
and grammatical notes 
on the language of Makura, Cen- 
‘tral New Hebrides. J. _Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond., 1896-7, xxvi, 67-73.— 
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Reinach Casques mycéniens 
et illyriens. Anthropologie, Par., 
1896, vii, 270-284. Dé- 
couvertes récentes en Attique et 
Keine.  Jbid., 325-3530. — Rey. 
Quelques réflexions sur une cou- 
tume singulicre des femmes pub- 
liques indigenes [Algérie]. Lyon 
méd., 1896, Ixxxii, 347-354.—R6s- 
ler (K.) Archiiologische Unter- 
suchungen in Transkaukasien 1894. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. 
Anthrop., 1896, (77-108),—Rouse 
(W. H. D.) Folklore firstfruits 
from Lesbos. Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1896, vii, 142-159.—S. (L.) Adolf 
sastian. Zu seinem 70. Geburtstag. 
Gartenlaube, Leipz., 1896, 427, port. 
—Schellhas (P.) Dunkle Gebiete 
der Menschheitsgeschichte: die 
Ruinen von Zimbabye.  /bid., 412- 
416.—Schmeltz (J. D. KE.) Das 
Schwirrholz. Versuch einer Mono- 
graphie. Verhandl. d. Ver. f. 
naturw. Unterhaltung zu Hamburg, 
1896, ix, 92-128, pl. Also, Reprint. 
—von Schulenberg (W.) Ein 
Bauernhaus im Berchtesgadener 
Lindchen. Mitth. d. anthrop. Ge- 
sellsch. in Wien, 1896, xxvi, 61-86. 
—Seger (H.) Schlesische Funde 
der yorromischen Eisenzeit. Schle- 
siens Vorzeit in Bild u. Schrift., 
sresl., 1896, vi, 399-458. Also, Re- 
print,—Semelaigne (R.) T/homi- 
cide au point de vue de l'anthro- 
pologie criminelle. Ann. méd.- 
psychol., Par., 1896, 8. s., iv, 57- 
70.—S6hnel (H.) Tierfiguren aus 
schlesischen Gribern. Schlesiens 
Vorzeit in Bild u. Schrift., Bresl., 
1896, vi, 459-474. Also, Reprint.— 
Swan (R. M. W.) Some notes on 
ruined temples in Mashonaland. 
J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1896-7, 
xxvi, 2-13, 3 pl.—Tenchini (L.) 
Di una singolare varieta dell’atlante 
umano. Arch. perl’antrop., Firenze, 
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1896, xxvi, 69-77.—von T6rGk (A.) 
Ueber einige charakteristische Un- 
terschiede zwischen Menschen-und 
Tierschiidel. Centralbl. f. Anthrop. 
[ete.], Bresl., 1896, i, 193-197.— 
Treichel (A.) Burgwiille in Ost- 
pommern. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., 1896, (180-137). 
—Virchow (R.) Schiidel und Ex- 
tremitiiten-Knoechen von Jakoons, 
Malacea. Jbid., (141-156, 1 pl.)— 
Ward (L. F.) Ethical aspect of 
social science. Internat. J. Ethics, 
Phila., 1896, vi, 41-456. Also, Re- 
print.—Weir (J.), Jr. The dawn 
of reason. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1896, 
1, 222-224.—West (G. M.) Ob- 
servations on the relation of phys- 
ical development to intellectual 
ability, made on the school chil- 
dren of Toronto, Canada. Science, 
N. Y. & Lancaster, Pa., 1896, n. s., 
iv, 156-159.—Weston (W.) Cus- 
toms and superstitions in the high- 
lands of Central Japan. J. An- 
throp. Inst., Lond., 1896-7, xxvi, 
29-31.—Wickersham (J.) Some 
Northwest burial customs. Am. 
Antiquarian, Good Hope, IIl., 1896, 
xviii, 204-206.—Williams (A. M.) 
A miracle play in the West In- 
dies. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & 
N. Y., 1896, ix, 117-120.—Wilser 
(L.) 
bei Reichenhall in Oberbayern. 
Globus, Brnschwg., 1896, 1xx, 40-42. 
—Woodthorpe (R. G.) Some ac- 
count of the Shans and _ hill tribes 
of the states on the Mekong. J. 
Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1896-7, xxvi, 
13-28, 1 pl.—Wray (L.) The cave 
dwellers of Perak J. Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond., 1896-7, xxvi, 36-47. 
—Zaborowski. [Du Dniestre a la 
Caspienne: histoire ethnograph- 
ique: Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 
1896, 4. s., vii, S1-117. 
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